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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS; 


A TALE: BY MARMONTEL. 


continued. 

‘You pierce my very soul,’ said 
Fonrose, overcome with what he had 
just heard; ‘and whatever sensibility 
you may attribute to me, you are very 
far from conceiving the impression 
that the recital of your misfortunes has 
made onme. Alas! why cannot I re- 
turn it with that confidence which you 


testify towards me, and of which you 
are so worthy? But I warned you of 


it; I foresaw it. Such is the nature 
of my sorrows, that an eternal silence 
must shut them up in the bottom of 
my heart.’ ‘You are very unhappy,’ 
added he with a profound sigh; ‘1 am 
still more unhappy, this is all I can 
tell you. Be not affended at my si- 
lence; it is terrible to me to be con- 
demned to it. The constant compan- 
ion of all your steps, I will soften 
your labours: I will partake of all 
your griefs: I will see you weep over 
this grave, I will mingle my tears with 
yours. You shall net repent having 
deposited_your woes in a heart, alas! 
but too sensible.’"—‘1 repent me of it 
from this moment,’ said she, with 
cenfusion; and both, with downcast 
eyes, retired in silence from each 
other. Adelaide, on quitting Fonrose, 
thought she saw in his countenance 
the impression of a profound grief. 
‘I have revived,’ said she, ‘ the sense 
of his sorrows; and what must be 
their horror, when he thinks himself 
still more wretched than I!’ 


From that day more sighing and 
more conversation followed between 


'Fonrose and Adelaide. 





They neither 
sought nor avoided one another: looks 
of consternation formed almost their 
only language ; if he found her weep- 
ing over the grave of her husband, 
his heart was seized with pity, jealou- 


| sy, and grief; he contemplated her in 
| silence, and answered her sighs with 


deep groans. 


Two months had passed away in 
this painful situation, and Adelaide 
saw Fenrose’s youth wither as a flow- 
er. The sorrow which consumed him 
afficted her so much the more deep- 
ly, as the cause of it was unknown to 
her. She had not the most distant 
suspicion that she was the cause of it. 
However, as it is natural, when two 
sentiments divide a soul, for one to 
weaken the other, Adelaide’s regre; 
on account of the death of D’Orestan 
became less lively every day, in pro- 
portion as she delivered herself up to 
the pity with which Fonrose inspired 
her. She was very sure that this pity 
had nothing but what was innocent in 
it; it did not even come into her head 
to defend herself from it; and the ob- 
ject of this generous sentiment being 


| continually present to her view, awa- 


kened it every instant. The languor 
into which this young man was fallen 
became such, that she thought it her 
duty not to leave him any longer to 
himself. ‘You are dying,’ said she to 
him, * and you add to my griefs that 
of seeing you consumed with sorrow 
under my eye, without being able to 
apply any remedy. If the recital of 


| the imprudences of my youth has not 


inspired you with a contempt for me ; 
if the purest and tenderest friendship 





be dear to you: in short, if you would 
not render me more unhappy than | 
was before I knew you, confide to me 
the cause of your griefs: you have no 
person but myself to assist you in sup- 
porting them; your secret, though it 
were more important than mine, fear 
not that I shall divulge. The death 
of my husband has placed a gulph be- 
twixt the world and me; and the con- 
fidence which I require will soon be 
buried in this grave, to which grief is 
with slow steps conducting me.’ ‘I 
hope to go before you,’ said Fonrose, 
bursting into tears. ‘ Suffer me to 
finish my deplorable life without leav- 
ing you afterwards the reproach of 
having shortened its course ’’ ‘ O Hea- 
ven, what do! hear!’ cried she with 
distraction. «What I! can I have con- 
tributed to the evils which overwhelm 
you? Goon; you pierce my soul! 
What have I done? What have I said ? 
Alas, I tremble! Good heaven! hast 
thou sent me intothe world only to 
create wretches? Speak; nay, speak ; 
you must no longer conceal who yeu 
are; you have said too much to dis- 
semble any longer.’ ‘Well then, I 
am—lIam Fonrose, the son of those 
travellers, whom you filled with ad- 
miration and respect. All what they 
related of your virtues and your 
charms inspired me with the fatal de- 
sign of coming to see you in this dis- 
guise. I have left my family in the 
deepest sorrow, thinking they have 
lost me, and lamenting my death. I 
have seen you; I know what attaches 
you to this place; I know that the on- 
ly hope left me, is to die here adoring 
Give me no useless counsel or 


you. 
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unjust reproaches. My resolution is| He sets out; arrives at Turin. | 


? 
as firm and immoveable as your own.| sends in his address as the old man of 
If in betraying my secret you disturb | the valley of Savoy. “* Ah!’ cried Ma- 


the last moments of a life almost at an| dam de Fonrose, ‘some misforiune, | 


perhaps, has happened to our shepber- | 
dess.’—* Let him come in,’ added th 
marquis, ‘he will tell us, perhaps that 
she consentsto live with us.” ‘ After 
the loss of my son,’ said the marchion- 
ess, ‘it isthe only comfort I can taste 
in this world.” The old manis intro- 
duced, He throws himself at their 
feet; they raise him. ‘You are la- 
menting the death of your son,’ said 
he; ‘I come to tell you that he lives 5 
our dear child has discoyered him in 
the valley ; she sends me to inform 
you of it; but yourselves only,’ she 
says, ‘can bring him back.’ As he 
spoke this, surprise and joy deprived 
the Marchioness de Fonrose of her 
senses. The marquis, distracted and 
amazed, calls out for help for his lasly, 
recals her to life, embraces the old 
man, publishes to the whole house 
that their son is restored to them. The 


. /marchioness, resuming her spirits, 
overwhelmed by it, but I pardon eal '¢ What shall we do,’ said she, taking 
it is your duty never to love me; it is 


_the old man by the hands, and pressing 
mine ever to adore you.’ : 
| them with tenderness, ‘ what shall we 


. . . | " i a 
Impatient of executing the design | go in gratitude for this benefit which 
which she had conceived, Adelaide ar- | restores life to us?’ 


rives at her hut. ‘ Father,’ said she | 
‘o her old master, do you think you | 


end. you will to no purpose injure 


me, who would never offend you’ 


a. 


Adelaide, confounded. endeavoured 
to calm the despair into which this 
young man was plunged, ‘ Let me,’ 
said she, ‘do to his parents the ser- 
vice of restoring him to life; let me 
save their only hope: Heaven presents 
me with this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging their favours.’ Thus, far from 
making him furious by a misplaced ri- 
gour, all the tenderness of pity, and 
consolation of friendship, were put in 
practice in order to soothe Lim. 








‘Heavenly angel!’ cried Fonrose, 
‘I see all the reluctance that you feel 
to make any one unhappy: your heart 
is with him who reposes in this grave: 
1 see that nothing can detach you from 
him; I see how ingenuous your vir- 
tue is to conceal your wo from me; I 
perceive it in all its extent; I am 











Every thing is ordered for their de- 
have strength to travel to Turin? 1 parture. They set out with the good 
have need of somebody whom I can | man! they travel night and day, and 
trust, to give the Marquis and Mar- repair to the valley, where their only 
chioness of Fonrose the most interest-} good awaits them. The shepherdess 
ing intelligence.’ The old man repli-) was out at pasture: the old woman 
ed, ‘that his zeal to serve them in-| conducts them to her; they approach. 
spired him with courage.’ ‘Go,’ re-| How great is their surprise! their 
sumed Adelaide, ‘ you will find them | son, that well-beloved son, is by her 
bewailing the death of their only son ; | side in the habit of a simple shepherd. 
tell them that he is living, and in these | Their hearts, sooner than their eyes, 
parts, and that I will restore him to | acknowledge him. * Ah, cruel child!’ 
them ; lyut that there is an indispensi- | cried his mother, throwing herself in- 





ble necessity for their coming here | to his arms, ¢ what sorrow have you | 
themselves to fetch him.’ occasioned us! why withdraw yourself 


from our tenderness? and what is it 
you come here for?"—To acore,’ 
said he, * what you yourself admired,’ 
‘Pardon me, Madam,’ said Adelaide, 
while Fonrose embraced his father’s 
knees, who raised him with kindness ; 
‘pardon me for having left you so long 
in grief: if 1 had known it sooner, you 
should have been sooner consoled,’— 
‘fter the first emotions of nature, 
Fonrose relapsed into the deepest af- 
fliction. ‘Let us go,’ said the mar- 
quis, ‘let us go rest ourselves in the 
hut, and forget all the pain that this 
young madman has occasioned us.’—~ 
‘ Yes, sir, I] have been mad,’ said Fon- 
rose to his father, who led him by the 
hand. ‘Nothing but the loss of my 
reason could have suspended in my 
heart the emotions of nature, so as to 
make me forget the most sacred du- 
ties: in short, to detach myself from 
every thing that I held dearest in the 
world: but this madness you gave 
birth to, and I am but too severely 
punished forit. I love without hope 
the most accomplished person in the 
world; you see nothing, you know 
nothing of this incomparable woman ; 
she is honesty, sensibility, virtue it- 
self; I love her even to idolatry; I 
cannot be happy without her, and I 
know that she cannot be mine.’ ¢ Has 
she confided to you,’ said the marquis, 
‘the secret of her birth ?’—‘J have 
learned enough of it,’ said Fonrose, 
‘ to assure you, that itis inno respect 
beneath my own; she has even re- 
nounced a considerable fortune to bu- 
ry herself in this desart.” * And do 
you know what has induced her to it?’ 
‘Yes, sir, but it is a secret which she 
alone can reveal to you.’ ‘She is 
married, perhaps?’ ‘She is a widow, 
but her heart is not the more disenga- 
ged; her ties are but too strong.’ 
‘ Daughter,’ said the marquis, on en- 
tering the hut, ‘ you see that you turn 

















the heads of the whole family of Fon- 
rose. The extravagant passion of this 
young man cannot be justified but by 
sucha prodigy as you are. All my 
wife’s wishes are confined to having 
you for a companion and a friend ; this 
child here, will not live, unless he ob- 
tains you for his wife; 1 desire no 
less to have you for my daughter : see 
how many persons you will make un- 
happy by a refusal.” * sh, sir!’ said 
she, ‘your goodness confounds me, 
but hear and judge for me’ Then 
Ad. luide, in the presence of the old 
man and his wife, made a recital of 
her deplorable adventure. She added 
the name of her family, which was 
not unknown to the Marquis de Fon- 
rose, and ended by calling on himself 
to witness the inviolable fidelity she 
owed her spouse. At these words 
consternation spread itself over every 
countenance, 


to be continued. 





BIOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE 
LIEUTENANT BURROWS, 
concluded. 

With such strong sensibilities and 
solitary pride of character, it was the 
lot of Burrows to be wounded in that 
tender part where the feelings of of- 
ficers seem most assailable. In his 
promotion to a lieutenancy, he had the 
mortification to find himself outranked 
by junior officers, some of whom he 
had coiimanded in. the ‘Tripolitan 
war He remonstrated to the navy 
department, but without redress. On 
Mr Hamilton’s going into office, he 
stated to him his claims, and, impa- 
tient o} the slight which he conceived 


he had suffered, offered to resign his 


accepted. 
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imaginary, they preyed deeply on his 
mind. He seemed for a time to grow 
careless of the world and of himself ; 
withdrew more than ever frem society, 
and abandoned himself to the silent 
»roodings of a wounded spirit. Per- 
haps this morbid sensibility ot feeling 
might in some measure have been oc- 
casioned by infirmity of body, his 
health having been broken by contin 

ual and severe duty; but it belongs to 
a saturnine character, like that of Bur- 
rows, to feel deeply and sorely. Men 
of gayer spirits and more mercurial! 
temperament may readily shake off 
vexation, or bustle it away amid the 
amusements and occupations of the 
world ; but Burrows was scanty in his 
pleasures, limited in his resources, 
single in hisambition Naval distinc- 
tion was the object of all his hope and 
pride; it was the only light that led 
him on and cheered his way, and 
whatever intervened left him in dark- 
ness and dreariness of heart, 


Finding his resignation was not ac- 
cepted, and feeling temporary disgust 
at the service, he applied for a fur- 
ijough, which. with some difficulty, he 
obtained. He then entered as first of- 
ficer on board the merchant ship Tho- 
mas Penrose, capt. Ansley, and sail- 
ed on a commercial voyage to Canton. 
On his return passage he was captured 
and carried into Barbadoes, but per- 
mitted to come home, on parole. Im- 
mediately on his being exchanged, in 
June, 1813, he was appointed to the 
command of the brig Enterprize at 
Portsmouth. 





This appointment seemed to infuse 
new life and spirits into Burrows, and 
to change his whole deportment. His 











| proper pride was gratified on having a 
commission, which, however, was not separate command; he ne longer fel: 
Whether the wrongs of 


which he complained were real or 


like an unimportant individual, but 
that he had rank and station to sup- 











‘him to close quarters. 


‘be carried below, 


port. He threw off a great deat of 
his habitual reserve, became urbane 
and attentive; and these who had late- 
ly looked upon him as a mere misan- 
thrope, were delighted with the man- 
ly frankness of his manners. 


On the first of September, the Ena- 
terprize sailed from Portsmouth on a 
cruize. On the fifth, early in the 
morning, they espied a brig in shore 
getting under weigh. They recen- 
noitred her for a while to ascertain he: 
character, of which they were soon 
informed by her hoisting three Brit- 
ish ensigns, and firimg a shot as a 
challenge. The Enterprize then haul- 
ed upon a wind, stood out of the bay, 
and prepared for action. A calm, for 
some time delayed the encounter; it 
was succeeded by a breeze from the 
S. W. which gave our vessel the wea- 
thergage After manceuvring for a 
while to the windward in order to try 
her sailing with the enemy, and to as- 
certain his force, the Enterprize, 
about 3 P. M. shortened sail, hoisted 
three ensigis, fired a gun, tacked, and 
ran down with an intention to bring 
When within 
half pistol shot, the enemy gave three 
cheers. and commenced the action 
with his starboard broadside. The 
cheers and the broadside were return- 
ed on our part, and the action became 
veneral In about five minutes after 
the battle had commenced, the gallant 
Burrows received a musket ball in his 
body and fell; be however refused to 
but continued on 
deck through the action. The active 
command was then taken by licutenant 
M:Cal!, who conducted himself with 
greet skill and coolness. The enemy 
was out manoeuvred and cut up: his 
maintopmast and topsail-yard shot a- 





| Way; @ position gained on his star- 


‘oard bow, and a raking fire kept up» 
until his guns were silenced, and he 





cried for quarters, saying that as his 
colours were nailed to the mast, he 
could not haul them down. The 
prize proved to be his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s brig Boxer, of 14 guns. The 
number of her crew is a matter of con- 
jecture and dispute. Sixty-four pri- 
soners were taken, seventeen of whom 
were wounded. How many of the 
dead were thrown into the sea during 
the action itis impossible to say;* the 
British return only four as killed ; 
courtesy forbids us to question the ve- 
racity of an officer on mere presump- 
tion; but it is ever the natural wish 
of the vanquished to depreciate their 
force; and, in truth, we have seen 
with regret various instances of disin- 
genuousness on the part of the ene- 
my, in their statements of our naval 
encounters, But we will not enter 
into disputes of this kind. It is enough 
that the enemy entered into the battle 
with a bravado at the mast head, and 
a confidence of success; this cither 
implied a consciousness of his own 
force, or a low opinion of his antagen- 
ist; in either case he was mistaken. — 
It is a fruitless task to vindicate vic- 
tories against the excuses of the van- 
quished—sufficient for the victor is 
the joy of his triumph; he should al- 
low the enemy the consolation of ac- 
counting for it. 


We turn gladly from such an idle 
discussion to notice the last moments 


of the worthy Burrows. There needs 





* Ina letter from Captain Huli to Com. 
modore Bainbridge he describes the state 
of the Boxer when brought into port: and 
observes, * We find it impossible to get ai 
ihe number of killed, no papers are found by 
which we can ascertain it. [ however coun- 
ted ninety hammocks which were in her net- 
ting with beds in them, besides several beds 
without bammocks; and she had excellent: 
accommodations for all her officers below in 
state rooms, so that I have no doubt thay 
she had one hundred men on board.” 
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no elaborate pencil to impart pathos 
and grandeur to the death of a brave 
man. The simple anecdotes given in 
simple terms by his surviving com- 
rades, present more striking pictures, 
than could be wrought up by the most 
refined attempts of art. “ At20 min- 
ntes past three P. M.” says one ac- 
count, “our brave commander f+ll, 


to be carried below, raised his head 
and requested that the fag might ne- 
ver be struck.” In this situation he 
remained during the rest of the en- 
gagement, regardless of the life-blood 
fast ebbing from his wound; watching 
with anxious eye the vicissitudes of 
battle; cheering his men by his voice, 
but animating them still more by his 
glorious example. When the sword 
of the vanquuished enemy was pre- 
sented to him, we are told that he 
clasped his hands andexclaimed, “ J 
am satisfied, I dite contented!” He 
now permitted himself to be carried 





below, and the necessary attentions 
were paid to save his life, or alleviate 
his sufferings. His wound, however) 
was beyond the power of surgery, and 
he breathed his last within a few hours 
after the victory. 


The commander of the Boxer, capt. 
Samuel Blythe, was killed early in the 
action by acannon ball; had he lived 
he might have defended his ship mor: 
desperately, but it is not probable 
with more success. He was an of- 
ficer of distinguished merit; having 
received a sword from government for 
his good conduct under Sir James L 
Yeo, in the capture of Cayenne. He 
was aiso one of the pall-bearers to our 
lamented Lawrence, when buried at 
Halifax. It was his fate now to re- 
ceive like courtesy at the hands of his 
enemy. His remains, in company 
with those of the brave Burrows, were 
|brought to Portland, where they were 





and while lying on the deck, refusing | ninth year; a most untimely death, as 


| interred with military honors. It was 
'astriking and affecting sight, to be- 
hold two gallant commanders, who 
had lately been arrayed in deadly hos- 
tility against each other, descending 
into one quiet grave, there to mingle 
their dust peaceably together. 

At the time of his decease lieuten. 
ant Burrows was but in his twenty- 





it concerned the interests of his coun- 
try, and the fullness of his own re- 
nown. Had he survived, there is lit- 
tle doubt that his great professional 
merits, being rendered conspicuous 
by this atchievement, would have rais- 





ed him to importance, and enlarged 
the sphere of his usefulness. And it 
is more than probable that those rich 
| qualities of heart and mind, which, 
chilled by neglect, had lain almost 
withering in the shade, being once vi- 
vified by the quickening rays of public 
favor, would have sprung forth in full 
luxuriance. As it is, his public “ac- 
tions will live in the proud page of our 
naval history, and his private worth 
will long flourish in the memory of 
his intimates, who dwell with honest 
warmth on the eccentric merits of this 
generous and truchearted sailor. For 
himself he was resigned to his prema- 
ture fate; life seems never to have 
had much value in his eyes, and was 
nothing when weighed with reputa- 
tion, He had attained the bright ob- 
ject of his wishes, and died in the full 
fruition of the warrior’s hope, with 
the shouts of victory still sounding in 
his ears, 


SLEEP-WALKING. 

It is wonderful that this unaccount- 
able habit is not more frequently the 
occasion of melancholy accidents. On 
the contrary, persons liable to it have 
often been known to walk through ve- 
ry intricate and dangerous places with 





the greatest safety. 

















The following remarkable account 
of u sleep walker may perhaps not be 
unacceptable to some of our readers. 
It is taken from the Vignuel Marvil- 
lian of Noel Bonaventure d’Argonne. 


One of my friends, says the avthor. 
having invited me to pass a few days 
in the country, I accepted his offer, 
and met with much good «company, 
and several persons of distinction ; a 
mong them there was an Italian gen- 
tleman, whose name was Ayostini Fo- 
tari, who walked in his sleep, and per- 
formed all the ordinary actions of life 
as well as when awake. 


He did not appear to be above thir- 
ty years of age, very thin, dark com- 
plexion, melancholy appearance, of a 
sound, penetrating genius, capable of 
comprehending the most abstract sci 
ences, The approach of his derange- 
ment was generally at the increase of 
the meon, and stronger during autumn 
and winter than spring and summer, 
I had a strange curiosity to see what 
they said of him. I communicated my 
wishes to his valet; he told me won- 
derful things, and promised to inform 
me when his master performed his 
pleasant scene, 


One evening near the end of Octo- 
ber, we sat down after supper to play 
atcards. Sirnor Agostini was of the 
party, but soon retired tobed. bout 
eleven o’clock, his valet came to in- 
form us, that his master was inflicted, 
if we wished to see him. I observed 
him some time with a candle in my 
hand; he was sleeping on his back, 
and slept with his eyes open, but they 
were stedily fixed; this, according to 


the valet’s account, was tain sign 


a 
- | 1 felt 


ands; they were very cold, and 


of approaching derange 
hi 
his pulse so lancuid, that it seemed 
if his blood did not circulate. 


is 
Near 
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about midnight, Signior Agostini vio- 
lently pulled the curtains of his bed, 
he took his belt, which hung on the 
bed post, but from which his sword 
had been taken for fear of accident. 


Thus dressed, he made several turns 
round his chamber, then went toward 
the fire, and seated himself in an arm 
chair. 


A short time after this he went into 
a closet were his portmanteau was ; 
this he searched a long time, turned 
every thing out, replaced them again 
in good order, and put the key in his 
pocket, from whence he took a letter 
and placed it on the mantle-piece. He 
then went to the chamber door, opened 
it, and descended the stairs; when he 
got to the bottom, one of us jumped 
with great force ; this seemed to fright- 
ed him, and he redoubled his pace. 





His. valet desired us to walk slowly, 
and not to speak, because when the 
noise which is made mixes_ with his 
dream, he becomes furious, and runs 
very fast, as though he were pursued. 


Signior Agostini now traversed the 
courtyard, which was very spacious, 
and went to the stable: he entered it, 
caressed his horse, bridled, and wanted 
to saddle it, but not finding the saddle 
in its usual place, he appeared much 
disturbed, like a person out of his sen- 
ses. He mounted the horse, and gal- 
loped tothe doer of the house; it was 
shut. He dismounted, took a stone, 
and struck very forcibly against one of 
the pannels, After several useless ef- 
forts to open the door, he Jed his horse 
towards a pond, which was on the other 
side of the court yard, let it drink, 
then led it toa post, and came back to 
the house in a tranqnil state. 


To the noise which the servants 
made in the kitchen, he was very at- 





tenlive, went towards the door, and 
placed his ear to the key-hole. 
a sudden he went to the parlour, 
where there was a billiard table: there 
he struck the balls, and put himself in 
all the different postures which people 
who play the game, find it necessary 
to assume sometimes. 
he went to an harpsichord, on which 
he played tolerably well, but it seemed 
to disorder him much 
two hours exercise, he returned to his 
chamber, and threw himself, dressed 
as he was, upon the bed, where we 
found him at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing in the posture we left him. 


On 


From thence 


At last, after 


In these paroxysms he always slep 
nine or ten hours. The valet informed 
us there were but two ways of rousing 
him—<one, to tickle the bottom of his 


feet ; the other to sound a horn, or 


play a trumpet at his ears, 
+o 


[From an English paper.] 


GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
A few months since, as a labourer 


was tilling in a field in the vicinity of 
Bordeaux, the ploughshare struck a- 
gainst something hard. On examin- 
jng the spot, he found that it was a 
brick, which had been partly detached 
from what seemed to be the outside of 
a vault. He took up the brick, and 
perceived that his conjectures were 
well founded, and immediately infor- 
med the owner of the estate of his dis- 
covery. Workmen were employed 
to effect an opening through the top, 
and a square burying place was found 
which contained two coffins made of 
ihe finest marble of Paris, and lying a. 
long side each other. On opening them 
the well preserved bodies of a man 
and woman appeared, which must have 
jain there nearly two thousand pears,as 
the incriptions in Greek characters on 

he marble announced, that they were 





| the bodies of a Grecian Prince and his 




















wife, who in formerages nad formed a 
settlement on these coasts beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, These antiquated 
remains of frail mortality were com- 
mitted to their parent dust: but the 
coffins, which are of the most exqui- 
site workmanship, were shown for the 
gratification of the curious. The 
French government, having heard of 
the discovery, offered 120,000 franks 
(50001 sterl.) to its possessor, intend- 
ing to remove the marble sarcophay} 
to the imperial museum but he refu- 
sed that sum, fancying he would ob- 
tain higher terms if he exported them 
to England. 


As they have not yet made their ap- 
pearance on our shores, it is net im 
probable that he has been prevented 
by authority from robbing France of 
the Grecian Antiquities, so long slum- 
bering in her bosom, and that aftcr a 
they may have been seized as national 
property. 


Some remains of a Roman building 
and other Roman antiquities, were 
lately discovered at Wraxetall wood, 
in the parish of Ditteredge, near Bath 
Some labourers in grubbing up a part 





of a coppice, discovered, among other 
things, fragments of seven or eight | 
colums, nearly of the Tuscan order, 
small pieces of fresco paintings of |‘o- 
man brick, smail aqueducts, scarified 
tiles, and other indications of baths 
and retatories ; places that appear to 
have had intense heat in them, in hor- 
so ntal flues; a stone tablet, with a 
groove round the edge of it for pre- 
paring the sacrifice, 


Another stone tablet, with an oval 
basin cut into it, which appeared to 
have borne the effects of ordinary fire ; 
charcoal and bones of various animals; 
urns, basins, and ether utensils, of 
black and red pottery, a vessel of glass, 


| quility to depend upon her caprices, 
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a fabulum and dome, small brass coins, 
together with stenes, &c. with which 
the building had been roofed. The col- 
ums were preserved, the 4ltars, flues 
glass pottery, &c were deranged and 
dispersed by the labourers, and the 
greatest part of the coins were thrown 
away, 





A drummer executing his duty on 
an Irish recruit. who was to receive a | 
certain number of lashes, the fellow, | 





as is customary, cried out “ strike ; 
high.” The drummer, who was also 
an irishman, desirous of obliging his 
countryman, did as he was requested; 
but the sufierer still continuing to roar 


i 


vut with pain, the drummer was offea- 
ded. ‘Ine devil burn you, quoth he, 
there is no fleusimg you, strike wnere 
one will, 





FORTUNE. 

May take away trom me, against my 
wiil, ail that { have, afflict me witha 
sickness, expose me to evil speaking, 
and to some other misfortunes, but she 





cannot make me_ proud, envious, re- 
vengelul, hypocrite, coward, deceit- 
ful and covetous, against my wiil. She 
may deprive me of some pleasures, | 
but she cannot make me uneasy; 1 
will not have my happiness and tran- 


SELF }STEEM. 

I do not care s» much what I am in 
the opinion of other men, as what I 
am ti myseli. How can | take deligh; 
in being esteemed, if | know that | 
deserve to be despis d? But on the 
contrary, when | am despised, it isa 
great comlort to me, if my conscience 
tells me that I am worthy of esteem. 


The wife of James Duffe, a travel- 
ling bookseller, in Liverpool, was de- 
livered of a fine boy on Saturday, the 
27th of July. and on Sunday did the 
business of the house as usual. On 








Sunday night she was taken ill and on 
Mouday was delivered of a still finer 
cotld than the former. The mother 
and 2 children are likely to do weil. 





The following truly affecting oceur- 
rence was Communicated to us by a 
Donnegall correspondent :—At Roon- 
ey’s Island, near the town, on Sunday 
week, a young man named Scott, 
while bathing, impredently ventured 
in beyond his depth, although an in- 
experienced swimmer. His brother, 
who was a spectator of his danger 
from shore, went in to his assistance, 
and the tide advancing rapidiy, they 
were both struggling with the waves, 
when their sister, a fine girl ef eigh- 
teen years old, imagined she might 
effect their deliverance, and rushing 
in, they were all three lost. in sight of 
their aged and agonized parents on 
shore, London paper. 


A Lady, who is a strong advocate 


| for the Righ’s of Women, being lately 
| engaged ina dispute with a gentleman» 
| asserted that an amy of women would 
| be in every respect competent to take 


the field against any army of men, ad- 
ding, suppose I had the command of 
10,000 women, each of whom had re- 
ceived military education; and you 
commanded an army of men equal in 
numbers, how would you get an advan- 
tage superior to what you might ob- 
tain over the same number of men? 
Madam, replied he, | would keep from 
a general engagement. 1 would make 
propositions of feace, and during the 
treaty, the male and female officers 
and soldiers must frequently meet to 
settle th ditions. The consequence 
would befthat at the end of eight or 
nine mon hs when ali of yeu ought to 
be in the field you would be in the 
straw. 
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THE FRIGATE PRESIDENT. 

A letter, written on board the Presi- 

dent on Friday last, has been received 

in town, stating that she was then on 

her way down Providence river, and 

that she would piobably be at sea the 
following day.—Com., 4dv, 





Fire.—The new and elegant building 
{belonging to Eastburn, Kirk and Co ) 
at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
streets, was very greatly injured by 
fire, about 9 o’clock yesterday morn- 
g¢ . The fire originated in the third 
story ; and that story, together with 
the garret and roof were destroyed. 
The house was nearly finished; and 
the unfortunate occurrence, we un- 
derstand, was occasioned by the care- 
lessness of one of the workmen, who 
went to his breakfast, leaving the fire 
on the hearth in such a situation, that, 
before his return, it communicated to 
the shavings with which the floor was 

early covered.—Jéid, 


The Plantagenet has burnt the sloop 
Ann-Maria, which she captured on 
Monday last, after taking out the car- 
go of bread and the organ, which she 
had on board, intended for St. John’s 
Church, 

From the Norfolk Herald of Twesday. 

The squadron at present blockading 
the Chesapeake, consists of the Dra- 
ron, 74, R Barrie, the Armine, 38, 
Sir E. T. Trowbridge, the Lacedomo- 
nian, 36, S. Jackson, and two brigs. 


By an officer who came upon Tues- 
day morning from the flotilla of gun- 
boats stationed at Sandy-Hook, we 
learn, that cn Monday last Plan- 


tagenet chased on shore, about twelve 


the 
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miles below Sandy-Hook, and four 
miles from Long Brahch, the schoo- 
ner John and Mary, from N, Orleans, 
bound to N, York, with cotton, sugar 
and lead, to Cox & Montaudevert.— 
The schr, was taken possession of by 
the boats from the Plantagenet, and 
about half the cargo taken out. When 
the circumstance was discovered by 
the officers belonging to the flotilla, 
150 men were immediately detached 
with small arms, under the command 
of sailing master Perceval, and the 
British were driven off, earrying with 
them the plunder they had secured. A 
flag of truce was then sent on shore 
from the British commander, claim- 
ing the schr. as his prize, and offering 
to ransom her for a thousand dollars ; 
if this demand was not complied with, 
he threatened to destroy the schooner 
and the houses at Long Branch. Sail- 
ing master Rogers who received the 
flag, said he did not understand how 
the schooner could be a British prize, 
for she was now in our possession, and 
we should defendher. As soon as the 
flag returned a heavy fire was opened 
from the Plantagenet, which continu- 
ed until dark: nearly 700 shot were 
thrown on shore. But notwithstand- 
ing the fire, the men proceeded to 
take and secure what cargo the Brit- 
ish had left. Only one man was hurt. 
who was wounded by a splinter: the 
heuses were not touched, and the 
schooner was very little injured. 


There were two lrench passengers 
on board the John and Mary, one of 
whom made his escape, the other was 
taken prisoner.—L£v, Post. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
The report of the loss of the schoon- 
er Chippeway, on Lake Erie to which 
we inadvertently gave currency a day 


or two ago, and which is going the | ged 18 years, 


py to say has been contradicted in al! 


its parts. It appears to have been 
merely an old story, reverberating so 
loudly, as to have been mistaken for a 


new one. 





Lonpon, Sept. 23. 
The small-pox was making great ray. 
ages last month in the Danish Islands, 
—It had also appeared in Jutland, and 
had been particularly fatal in its effects 
at Aarhus, where hundreds had died. 


THE FLATTERER, 
Men will often cover and flatter the 
defects of others, to hide their own. 
APHORISM. 
He has nota littie of the devil in 
him who prays and bites. 


Who gives a trifle meanly, is mean- 
er than the trifle 
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MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev 
Mr. Lyell, Mr. Henry Ruckel, to Miss Re- 
becca Cullum, daughter of George Cullum, 
of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev, 
Mr. Cook, Mr. David Purdy, to Miss Sally 
Lecount, both of — ew-Rochelle. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev, 
Dr. Kuypers, Mr. James Anderson, to Miss 
Elizabe'h Shaw, ali of this eity. 

On Wednesday evening, at Sandy-Hill, 
by the Rev. Dr. Harris, Morris 
Esq. to Miss Henrietta E. Duer, youngest 
daughter of the late Col. Wm. Duer, 


tobinson, 


_-— 


DIED, 





Last Tuesday night, Mr. Andrew Mal- 
| loch, late teacher in this city. 

{| On the 27th inst, Mrs. Lavinah Mott, 
aged 52 years. 

| At Springfeld, Otsego county, on Tues. 
| day, November 16th, after a long, tedious, 
and afflictive illness, which she bore with 
| christian fortitude, Miss Mary Gibson, e- 


second daughter of Mr, Wm 


round of the public prints, we are hap- | Gibson, of this city. 

























From the Charleston Couricr. 


NAVAL SONG, 
BY EDWIN C, HOLLAND. 
Air—“ The Glasses Sparkle.” 
High fill the bowl, and round it twine, 
The laurel-wreath of Fame, 
rhe wreath that blooms through latest time, 
To deck the hero’s name. 
lo Perry and his gallant host, 
This sparkling wine shall flow, 
They tam’d the pride of Britain’s boast, 
And brought her glory low. 


Stern o’er the dark tempestuous wave, 
That heaves its sullen swell, 

O’er many a hero bold and brave, 
Who in that combat fell, 

The shouting host of freemen rose, 
Unfurl’d the flag of fight, 

And bade defiance to their foes, 
‘To Britain and her might. 


Together now the squadrons ride, 
The thund’ring cannons roar, 

The lighinings flash from side to side, 
And Slaughter wades in gore : 

Fierce Horror now patroles the deck, 
To swell the rage of fight, 

And tumult flies with hurried step, 
And wild averted sight. 


Where Perry mov’d, the God of war 
More fiercely seem’d to glow, 

Destruction like a baleful star, 
Rain’d terror on the foe: 

From soul to soul, the pride of fame, 
The love of country flies, 

And every heart received the flame, 
That lighten’d in his eyes. 


No longer rocks the battle’s sweep, 
On Erie’s stormy tides, 

Hut o’er its wild and ruffied deep, 
Victorious! Perry rides: 

Rise! freemen of Columbia, rise! 
Fxalt the Hero’s name, 

| brough distant lands and foreign skies, 
Sound! souna the trump of Fame! 


From the Charleston Gazette. 


THE COQUETTE. 
WW ben the treacherous glance of sweet Mar- 
garet’s eye 
Fill’d with rapture my 
breast, 


love-swelling 
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1 thought of the pleasures that time should 
supply, 
And with joy her dear form I caress’d. 


I thought the sweet smile that her face 
mantled o’er, 
And I thought the fond kiss that she 
gave, 
Were ihe pledges of love and of constancy, 
more 
Than the impulses born in their grave. 





ForI knew not how maay the hearts she | 
had won, 
That heguil’d, paid their vows at her 
shrine, 
By her coquetry, pride, and her aris were 
undone, 


Overwhelm’d and encurmber’d like mine. 


But I soon met her scora—and it came like 
the blast, 
Which the beauty of nature deforms, 
When the life-giving beams of the summer 
are past, 
And succeeded by wintery storms. 


It chill’d the warm blood that omce glow’d 
in my veins, 
At the raptare she seem’d to impart, 
And no trace of my love, but remembrance 
remains 
To betray the fond wish of my heart. 


Yetso strong was the spell that the bosom 
enchain’d 
Long would hope-the lost treasure re- 
store ; 
And I cherish’d the flatterer, credulity 
reign’d, 
Till delusion could blind me no more. 


I saw her disdain the fond suit of the youth, 
Flush’d with beauty, ambition and health; 
Saw her spurn the warm proffers of virtuous 
truth, 
And reject the temptations of wealth. 


Isaw her forego the bright prospects of 
life, 
To obtain a foul monster’s embrace— 
She woo’d him—he smil’d—and he call’d her 
his wife— 
Then left her to shame and disgrace. 


These be her companions, none else can she 
find, 


Despis’d and neglected fer ever, 





Despair and distraction shall soon fill tha: 
mind, 
Where virtue and truth enter’d never. 
JULIUS. 


ADDRESS TO A JUG OF RUM, 

Here only by a eork control’d, 
And slender walls of earthen mould, 
In all the pomp of death, repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose ; 
The chattering ‘ongue, the horrid oath ; 
‘The fist for fighting nothing loth; 
‘The passion which no words can tame, 
That bursts like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red ; 


| Lhe bloated eye, the broken head ; 


The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of wurder, maiming, and dispute ; 
Assault ‘hat Lanocence assails ; 

The images of gloomy jails ; 

The giddy thought, on mischief bent ; 
The midnight bour in riot spent; 

All these within this jug appear, 

And Jack, the hangman, in the rear ! 


BALLAD. 
Wandering in the deserts wild, 
Have you seen distraction’s child ? 
Pale her cheeks, and sunk her eyes, 
And plaintive her impassion’d sighs. 
She calls her lover to her arms; 
With cruel scorn he flies her charms ; 
She seeks the village in the vale, 
And tells to ajl her simple tale. 
So exquisitely soft and sad, 
She almost makes her list’ners mad ; 
While pity melts, dissolv’d to hear, 
And iron-pride distils a tear. 








WANTED, 

TWO APPRENTICES to the Hatting 
Business. Apply to Mitchel Ryder, Neo. 
235 Water-street 

October 30. 
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